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STUDIES IN LIBRARY PRACTICE. 
© 00 
II.—CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED CATALOGUING: 
SUGGESTIONS AND RULES. By L. STantey Jast, 
Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


WHAT THE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE DOES. 





8. Mr. Cutter commences his classic “Rules” with a statement 
of the objects some or all of which a catalogue is intended to compass. 
I have put these objects in the form of “wants,” confining them, it 
will be observed, to the catalogue considered merely as a finding list 
I may go to the catalogue, then, with any of the following half-dozen 
wants :— 

I want a particular book of which 

(a) the AUTHOR is known. 
(6) the TiTLeE is known. 
(c) the SuBjEct is known. 
I want the works 
(d2) of a PARTICULAR AUTHOR. 
(e) on a PARTICULAR SUBJECT. 
(f) in a PARTICULAR KIND OF LITERATURE (¢.g., Poetry). 

9. The classified catalogue satisfies these wants as follows:— 
(c), (e) and (f) by the Index of Subjects, or less preferably, by the 
Table of Classification; (a) and (d) by the Index of Authors; and (4) 
it usually does not answer at all, unless as regards anonymous works 
only, by entering the titles in the Index of Authors; in all instances, of 
course, a second reference to the body of the catalogue is required. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE. 


10. It will be convenient to tabulate the parts of which the 
classified catalogue is composed. It consists, broadly, of the catalogue 
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proper, containing the entries arranged systematically under their 
various subject heads; and certain 4eys, intended to facilitate reference 
to the classified entries; thus: 


(1) CATALOGUE PROPER. 
Keys :— 
(2) INpDEx oF SUBJECTS. 





(3) Inpex oF AUTHORs. 
(4) TABLE OF CLASSIFICATION. 


The black line separates the adso/utely essential parts from those which 
may be dispensed with, if thought well. Below this line there is some 
difference of opinion ; above it there can, or ought to be none. 

11. In the old type of classified catalogue the Index of Subjects 
was non est, and its place was taken, and very badly taken, by the 
Table of Classification. The horrible nuisance of tracking down your 
topic from class to division, and division to section, and finding that 
the compiler hadn’t put it where any intelligent reader (¢.¢., yourself) 
would naturally look for it, was the easily understandable reason of the 
relief with which the dictionary catalogue was received by a public 
weary of emulating the feats of a bibliographical Sherlock Holmes. 
But in the Index of Subjects, as I have elsewhere said, we have added 
what is practically a graft on the old classified catalogue of the supreme 
virtue of the dictionary type. We have the immense convenience of 
the A B C classification, but subordinated to the classification by 
topic. It is not a return therefore along a circle, back to the same 
point, but along a spiral, back to a point above it, in accordance with 
the general law of evolution.* 

12. With the laying down of the rule that No CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE SHOULD BE ISSUED UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES WITHOUT A 
FULL SuBJECT INDEX, THE INDISPENSABLE ADJUNCT—-I need, I think, 
labour this point no further nowadays. 

13. As to the need of an Author Index, there is some question. 
In a class like Literature, however, where the personal element is so 
powerful a factor, and form completely submerges topic, if any detailed 
classification is made (such as Dewey’s language classification), there 
can be we question—an Author Index is indispensable. In other 
subjects, such as Useful Arts, Natural Science, &c., it is true that the 
topics of the larger number of books are so clearly defined that the 
searcher for a particular book can hardly fail to find it, or to ascertain 
that the library hasn’t got it at once from the topic index. On the 
other hand, even in these classes, there are sure to be a considerable 
number of books whose place in the classification is by no means 
obvious, and for this reason, and because it is desirable to have a 
certain means of ascertaining if the library has or has not a particular 
work, I recommend that an Author Index be included in every case. 


* I am here quoting from one of my own articles, but neither in this, nor in 
any future case where I may perhaps lay myself under contribution to some 
slight extent do I deem it necessary to use quotation marks. 
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The room taken need not be great. When I come to treat of the con- 
struction of the Author Index I shall describe a very economical form 
of it which will serve all purposes of ready reference. 


14. The Table of Classification may be best dispensed with of all 
the keys, as the index of subjects is the sheet anchor of the consultor, 
and to this he should be specially directed. But the table is a useful 
supplement to the student, as furnishing a map of the ground covered by 
the catalogue, and I should not consider it worth while to mar its com- 
pleteness by omitting it. If the headings are very numerous, it may 
confine itself to the main divisions. 


15. The question of a Title Catalogue will only present itself in 
the case of a Fiction list. It is curious what difference of opinion would 
appear to exist among librarians as to whether the public read par- 
ticular novels rather than particular authors. | My own opinion is that 
they cling to authors far more than to individual books. I know I do 
myself. I read authors. And it is a matter of common experience 
that readers constantly ask such questions as for example : “ Have you 
any books by So-and-So”? Personally I don’t think a Title catalogue 
worth its cost and bulk. But a manuscript Title catalogue at the 
library is a useful thing to have. 


THE CLASSIFICATION, 


16. It is not my purpose to deal in this treatise with the 
classification of the Classified Catalogue. There are several printed 
schemes, among which the cataloguer must choose for himself. He 
would do well to read Brown’s “ Manual of Library Classification,”* in 
which he will find all the principal schemes briefly described. The 
most fully worked out and indexed is Dewey’s Decimal Classification. 
Another elaborate scheme is Cutter’s Expansive, and for those who 
prefer a classification designed with special reference to the needs of 
English libraries there is Brown’s Adjustable, given in the above- 
mentioned “Manual.” I would warn the cataloguer against the 
entirely erroneous notion, given currency to by some who ought to 
know better, that the best classification is one in which the books 
somehow “sort themselves.” Books do not sort themselves, any more 
than they catalogue themselves. A classification which is going to be 
any good for library purposes must be, in the main, artificial; and it 
is only an utterly wrong conception of the purpose and function of 
library classification which causes some good people to strain after 
what they deem to be a “scientific” or “rational” classification. If 
the classification enables us to collect all the books on a given topic 
together in the catalogue (or on the shelves), with allied topics not too 
far away, it does all the librarian or reader can possibly require. I 
would also strongly advise the librarian not to waste time, and probably 
spoil his catalogue, by formulating some scheme of his own, in 
preference to the many admirable printed schemes. 

(Zo be continued.) 
*Library Supply Co. 4s. net. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF FICTION. 


By E. A. Baker, M.A., Midland Railway Institute, Derby. 
oo 0 
(Continued from page 198). 
II. 

ROPOSALS for the classification of fiction have been made on 
several occasions and, as regards the contents of certain libraries, 
have actually been carried out. The earliest example of classifi- 

cation and annotation applied to fiction is probably the late Dr. Justin 
Winsor’s catalogue of historical fiction with notes showing relative 
historical works, published by the Boston Public Library in 1877. This 
has been continued in the “Chronological Index to Historical Fiction,” 
issued in parts 1-4 of the Bulletin of the Public Library of the City of 
Boston, 1892-96. According to Greenwood’s Library Year-Book, 1897, 
page 113 the following have been other efforts :— 

1. Bowen, Descriptive Catalogue of historical novels and tales, 

Lonpbon, 1882. 

2. Corcreave, Analytical Index to English prose fiction. 1890. 
. SARGANT and WuisHaw, Guide book to books. 1891. 
. San Francisco Pustic Lisrary, Classified English prose fiction, 

1891 

5. Russet, Guide to British and American novels. LONDON. 1894. 
6. Los ANGELES Pus.ic Liprary, List of novels and tales. 1894. 
7- Brook ine (Mass.) Pustic Liprary, English Prose fiction. 1895. 
8 
9 


+o 


. CLERKENWELL Pustic Lisrary, Class Guide to Fiction. 1895. 

. SaLem (Mass.) Pusiic Lisrary, Class Guide No. 1. Fiction. 
1895. 

10. Leypo.pt and ILes, Books for girls and women. Boston. 1895. 

11. PETERBOROUGH PvusLic Liprary, Class List No. 2. Literature. 
1896. 


To these I may add :— 

12. SONNENSCHEIN’S Best books and reader’s guide. 1887, 1891, 
1894, 1895. 

13. GriswoLp’s Descriptive lists of novels and tales. CAMBRIDGE 
(Mass.) 1890-92. (Arranged in g vols. by countries.) 

14. CLERKENWELL Pustic Liprary, Quarterly guide for readers. 
1894. 

15. Boys’ and Girls’ books in the Hartford (U.S.) Public Library. 
1895. 

16. Comprehensive Subject Index to Universal prose fiction. By 
Mrs. Dixson. New York. 1897. 

17. KinGSTON-ON-THAMES Pustic Liprary, Class guide to fiction. 
1898. 


Most of the above have annotations or classified sections, but only 
numbers 6, 8, and 11 combine both features, and only to a limited 
extent. ‘The annotations are fullest in numbers 8, 10, 11, 13, 14 and 17. 
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Classification is best seen in numbers 1, 3, 4 and 16. With these 
remarks upon the historical side of the question I will resume con- 
sideration of my own proposal. 


A classification of fiction on a philosophical basis, if such 
be practicable, which I doubt, though valuable to critics and 
historians of literature, would hardly be of the highest utility to 
the average reader. Since novels have only one subject matter, human 
nature to wit, a logical classification would have to be founded on 
modes of regarding life, and on methods of composition on such 
principles, that is, as those on which poetical works are usually assorted ; 
and it is doubtful whether classes definitely exclusive and inclusive 
could be constructed applicable to the great bulk of novels. A rough 
and ready scheme with few pretensions to scientific accuracy would, I 
think, be more suitable for our purpose. By classing novels according 
to subject and appending notes as to manner and characteristics many 
difficulties would be avoided, and yet a good deal of invaluable inform- 
ation conveyed in such a way as to make comparison easy. Though 
the novelist’s ideal is to portray universal man, he is bound to describe 
him under conditions of time, place, and nationality. And the following 
scheme of classification may be designated as geographical, or rather, 
national, with a cross-division referring to time. It is as if a library of 
historical and geographical books had to be arranged in an order of 
which the main divisions were geographical. 


A. British People and Society. B. United States. 
1. England before the nine- 1. Period preceding the nine- 
teenth century. teenth century. 

In this section and those corres- 2. Early nineteenth century. 

gre bed thet dee 3. Middle nineteenth century. 
period treated of, and where 4. Present day. 
convenient in groups. C. France. 
2. England—Early nineteenth Similarly sub-divided. 
century. [c. 1800-1830] D. Germany and Austria. 
3. England—Middle nine- E. Holland. 
teenth century [c. 1830- F. Hungary. 
1870] G. Jews. Sees 
4. England—Present day. H. ef seg. Other nationalities ot 
5. England—Novelsof locality Europe. 
[arranged by counties] | M. e¢seg. Non-European peoples. 
6. Wales X. Novels of purpose. 

Sub-divide this section and the 1. Religious and philosophical. 
en ae eee 2. Political and sociological. 
cotagesd eso seneees. 3. Marriage question. 

7. Scotland. Y. Purely imaginative works. 

8. Ireland. 1. Fairy tales. t 

9. British Colonies (a) in 2. Other wonder stories. 
Africa, (6) in America, (c) 3. Utopian romance. 


in Asia, (2) in Australasia. Z Facetia. 
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It will be obvious that this scheme is meant to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive ; and it will be a debateable question whether the classes 
X-Z might not more appropriately be dealt with by the topical index, 
if there is one, at any rate the first of these must comprise many works 
already classified. Besides being to a certain extent arbitrary, the 
scheme of classification certainly looks somewhat bald ; and it is well 
to say at once that a judicious use of notes is an essential part of the 
design, and that the novels which can be described sufficiently by their 
place in the conspectus will not be many. The valuable feature of 
of such an arrangement is that the enquirer can see together all the 
novels that are concerned with a particular kind of subject, along with 
the notes indicating the scope and the nature of each work. Of course, 
an index could be constructed on a similar plan, while the works of 
each author were kept together in alphabetical or other order; but 
apart from the difficulty of having to make mental comparisons while 
turning up page after page by the index, the suggestiveness and 
educative value of seeing titles and characterisations side by side would 
be sacrificed. But a couple of extracts from the imaginary catalogue 
will be more explanatory than paragraphs of words. The first is from 
section A-I, and comprises a group of novels founded on the JACoBITE 
REBELLION OF 1715. 


Adams, Rev. H. Merce In the Fifteen. [Juv.] 93. 


Ainsworth, W. Harrison. 805-82.] Preston Fight. 78. 
Painstaking chronicle of the w ++ movement English side of the Border, poor stuff 
from the literary point of view. 


Balfour, And. (c 1874, Zv.). Toarms! 08. 
Story of the Scottish campaign, and personal adventures in Paris. 


“Besant, Sir Wa. (1836, 4.) Dorothy Forster. 81. 
The domestic annals of the Forsters, a touching and beautiful story. Contains 
admirable portraits of Derwentwater, &c. The author's masterpiece. 


Grant, James. (1822-87). Lucy Arden. 59. 
The average love story, with graphic narratives of the military events. 


Adventures po Reb Roy. 48. 
Some of the true episod ted with the outbreak. 


Mason, Alf. E. W: oy (186 , 4v.) Lawrence Clavering. 97. 
A modern introspective romance wi van historical setting. 


Scott, Sir Walter. (1771-1832). Rob Roy. 18. 
Picturesque romance, containing several of Scott's finest characters, and Goaies 
incidentally with the ‘Jacobite — and intrigues in Northumberland and the 
Highlands. See also “ Black 


In such a case as this it is convenient to put Scotch and English 
tales into one group. This group forms itself, please observe; and 
before and behind it there will probably be found romances on more 
isolated subjects, whose position is determined by the supposed date of 
these events. Many so-called historical novels are in reality novels of 
manners, and should go along with similar works by writers contem- 
porary with the period treated of. Date is an attribute easily definable ; 
but such expressions as romance, novel of manners, novel of incident, 
and the like, though not to be dispensed with as critical terms, are too 
inexact for purposes of tabulation. Ina list of works of fiction con- 
cerning the Great Civil War time, for example, there will be found in 
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close juxtaposition such authors, diverse chronologically, as Harrison 
Ainsworth and Mr. Henty, Defoe and “Edna Lyall,” Captain Marryat 
and “Q,” Mr. J. S. Snaith and Sir Walter Scott; yet this will not 
confuse since dates will be appended ; and if we consider the usual 
motives for reading historical romances, or the mere attractiveness of 
similarity, we shall probably think it the most convenient arrangement. 
The next extract is supposed to be taken from B-4, and is a selec- 
tion of novels by Mr. W. D. Howells, which fall exclusively under the 
heading of “People and Society in the United States—Present day.” 


Howells, W. Dean. (1837, 4v.) 
He aims to represent life rather than to tella story. With “delicate and fastidious 
art,” he analyses commonplace events, and never finds it necessary to devise a striking 
incident. All is flavoured by a quiet and refined humour; and he leaves the deeper 
problems alone. 


Their Wedding Journey. 71 
A Chance Acquaintance. 74 
A Foregone Conclusion. 75 
A Counterfeit Presentment. 77 
Four farce-comedies. ‘‘ No American author has given us more admirable fooling than 


this, at once clever and refined."—H.C. VeppER. Faithfully descriptive sketches of the 
better classes. 

The Lady of the Aroostook. 79 
“Fine portrait of a true and womanly girl”; does not exactly hit the national type, the 
analysis more interesting than the story. 


The Undiscovered Country. 80 
“ An interesting study of some phases of New England spiritualism.” 
*A Modern Instance. 83 


Faithfully accurate, though purely external, delineation of the whole life of a New 
England Village. Mr. Howell's representative novel; henceforward he is under the 
infiuence of Mr. H. James’ “ The New Realism.” 


*The Rise of Silas Lapham. 85 


Minutely realistic novel, portraying a rude, offensive, yet manly and noble nature brought 
into piquant contrast with the over-refined society of Boston. pham isa typical Yankee. 


The World of Chance. gl 
Didactic, tinged with Tolstoi’s social ideas. Shadowy but humorous. 
A Traveller from Altruria. 94 


The realist passes from his searching analysis of American society to the imagination of 
an ideal state. 

These notes may be curtailed or extended according as the cata- 
logue is intended to be more or less of a hand-book, rather than a list. 
“A traveller from Altruria” would have to be referred to under the 
heading of Utopian fiction; but in reality double-entry would seldom 
be necessary, for unless the special interest be preponderant, it need 
only be mentioned in a note and the title entered under the general 
heading of nationality. Under novels of locality I should propose to 
range only such books as have a decided local significance. The 
stories of Messrs. J. S. Fletcher, H. D. Lowry, Howard Pease and 
Walter Raymond obviously come into this category, and so do many 
of the works of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, R. D. Blackmore, “Q,” and 
Mr. Jos. Hocking. Nowadays people read these books mainly for 
the sake of their strong local interest. Masterpieces, or books that are 
usually good illustrations of any subject, should be marked with an 
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asterisk. The date of first publication, also, should be given; and if 
possible the birth and death dates of the writers. Sequels should be 
indicated—a great desideratum. The value of such a catalogue would 
be enhanced if references were appended to noteworthy criticisms on 
books and authors; and the historical portions would be likewise 
improved by references to historical and biographical works. 

This rough scheme is offered with diffidence and merely as a 
stepping-stone. No doubt the evolution of a really satisfactory classifi- 
cation will take long; but it is to be hoped that the principle of 
keeping together titles and annotations under subject-headings will be 
retained, not merely for the sake of economy of means and ease of 
reference, but because it promotes clearness of thought. 


>< 
LIBRARY EXTENSION WORK: LECTURES. 


By H. D. Roserts, Librarian, St. Saviour’s Public Library, 
London. 
000 


HE question of extending the popularity of the St. Saviour’s 
Library, which is situated in the midst of a district densely 
populated by extremely poor people, has for some time past 

occupied the minds of the Commissioners and myself. Last year two 
entertainments were given in the Library, which were most successful, 
and, in response to a demand, the Commissioners decided to commence 
a series of lectures during the present winter for the benefit of the 
adult users of the Library. This building is not a large one, and we 
have no separate lecture room, the lectures being given in the Reading 
Room, which measures sixty feet by twenty-five feet, and comfortably 
holds two hundred people and a platform. The room is always full. 
We do not charge for admission, but restrict it to the persons who use 
the other departments of the institution, this merely on account of 
limited space. All our lecturers have given their services voluntarily, 
so that the question of paying them has not arisen. The cost of 
printing is a very nominal one, a few shillings for each lecture being 
all that we find necessary. We print bills, which are distributed in the 
parish, and for a fortnight previously a small slip is issued to every 
person borrowing a book from the Lending Department, calling atten- 
tion to the next lecture. We have our own lantern, which cost, 
together with a sheet and all other accessories, under £6. Our lectures 
began in November, the programme for the session being as follows :— 
Sir Walter Besant on “ The History and Antiquities of the Borough ;” 
Mr. Arthur Didsy on “ The New Far East ;” Prof. R. H. Douglas on 
“The Chinaman at Home,” and Mr. W. H. Preece on “ Aetheric Tele- 
graphy.” nee ; 

As this series has proved most popular it is quite possible that next 
winter the Commissioners may arrange for a larger number. No 
question has ever arisen as to our legal right to give these lectures 
which are organised and worked out in detail by the librarian. 
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So much for the adult users of the Library, but our juvenile patrons 
have not been forgotten either. In November, at the request of the 
Commissioners, I started a fortnightly series of talks (one could hardly 
call them lectures) to children in the Boys’ Room, which holds about 
one hundred and fifty. These have been most popular, and are eagerly 
looked forward to by the children in the district. They are all illus- 
trated by lantern slides, which are now to be hired at a very small cost, 
the list of subjects being as follows: “Our food and how we get it ;” 
“Coal and all about it;” “A visit to the Zoo;” “ General 
Gordon ;” “A visit to Belgium ;” and “How a Newspaper is 
Produced ;” “A Trip to Starland;” “The North Pole,” and “A Visit 
to Holland. Prizes were offered for the best essays on the last lecture, 
and the result was most satisfactory, five prizes being given. 

Although they give me personally a large amount of extra work, I 
should be extremely sorry to see these lectures stopped. I may say 
that lists of books and magazine articles on the subjects of the lectures 
given to adults are prepared for the use of those wishing for further 
information on the subjects. In connection with the first lecture this 
list was printed and distributed free to everyone present. 

The Commissioners, both individually and as a body, are most 
interested in this new departure, and the Chairman, Mr. Causton, M.P., 
has taken the chair on nearly every occasion. 


>< 
LIBRARY CRANKS. 


By ¥F. J. Burcoyne, Librarian, Lambeth Public Libraries. 
0°00 


T has often been said that the cranks of a district gravitate natu- 
rally towards the town’s library, as if it had some magnetic power 
over them. Librarians, like the Corinthians of old, have to 

“suffer fools gladly,” or, at any rate, without displaying much resent- 
ment at their whims and oddities. Cranks range from the omniscient 
reader who writes your library down as being “a collection of rubbish 
only fit for the 2d. barrow,” because you do not possess Pilgarlic’s 
“Poems from Parnassus,” to the treasure-seeking old ladies who have 
heard that someone of their name has been recently advertised for, 
and would like you to hunt up the advertisement for them ; genealogists 
seeking for the forbears of the noble families of Brown, Jones, or 
Robinson ; and clergymen who would like you to wade through all 
your theology for a sermon upon a given text, by some divine whose 
name they have quite forgotten. 

One of the hardest cases to serve is that of the shy reader, afraid 
to give trouble, who knows not where to look for the information he 
requires, and is too diffident to ask. He gets out the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” for an article on “Courage,” and Ruskin ‘‘On Sheep- 
folds” for something on farming. If he is interested in musical instru- 
ments, the chances are that the first book he will ask for is Gosse’s 
“On Viol and Flute”; or, if in want of a thrilling tale, he will obtain 
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the “ Despot’s Champion,” only to find that it is a criticism of a recent 
life of Graham of Claverhouse! It is a pleasure to the librarian to 
help such a reader ; in fact, it is his duty to do so, as we are reminded 
in item viii. of Dr. Maitland’s “ Lawes for the Keper of the Bookes,” 
which reads: “ Whan anie man cometh and wotteth not what he wold 
have, then he shall tell hym, and doe hym to understonde his besynesse 
for hym.” 

I have received recently several interesting letters, which give a 
side-light upon a librarian’s life, not without interest. The first was 
sent with a copy of Captain Marryat’s “ Peter Simple,” and was as 
follows :— 

“T return you a book which my boy has had from your library. 

He joined it without telling me, and I have forbid him borrowing. I am 
a believer in the second coming of our Lord—see II. Peter 3, v. 10-12— 
and think it likely that He will do so shortly. _How could I meet Him 
with a clear conscience whilst I had borrowed books in my house? May 
I respectfully urge upon you to read I. Thessalonians, 5, v. 2, and flee 
from the wrath to come, for, sir, your business is sinful. ‘ Better be a 
doorkeeper in the House of the Lord, than dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.""—Psalms 84, v. 10. 


On reading this, it struck me that the title of the book returned 
was somewhat appropriate. The next is one of several I have received 
from a clergyman, who has fallen upon evil times, and is now a pauper 
inmate of a local workhouse. His is a sorrowful case. He used to 
spend his Sunday afternoons in our library, and would each week 
indite me an epistle, of which the following is a good example :— 

* Sir, 
I beg to suggest the following Books for the Reference Department 
as I, and Ihave no doubt others, want very badly to refer to 
these books, namely :—Maskell’s (W.) Monumenta Ritualia, last and 
previous editions. 

Now that is a most useful if not necessary book for compiling a 
new Liturgy as I am doing at present, and indeed for everyone wishing 
to study and understand his prayer-book properly. 

Also as ye have only the old edition of the companion work last 
viz., ‘Ancient Liturgy,’ I would suggest the last edition . . . should 
be obtained 

Also, as ye have only the old edition of H. Blunt’s Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, I would strongly suggest that ye should get the last 
edition also . 

I would strongly recommend that ye should get a most important 
liturgical work by a ‘theologian in the Established Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, called ‘ The Church and her Services.’ I forget the name 
of the author but it is in the Liturgies Catalogue of the British Museum, 
under the head of Scotland . . 

I would also suggest that ye ‘should get . . . ‘The Book of 
common order of the Presbyterian Church of England.’ . . . I saw 
it last Thursday. 

I would suggest that ye should get duplicates of all the above works, 
and of Daniel on the Prayer-book, of which ye have only one copy, and 
that ye should put the latter in the same press with the others, so that it 
could be obtained for reading upon Sundays. I often have a great 
difficulty in getting it, especially as it is often lent out. 

I think it most inconvenient and injurious that such . . . books 
should be lent out, when there are not duplicates . . . for reference, 
especially as there is such a plenty of useless and injurious novels which 
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only truckle to the vitiated taste of the idle and the silly, and encourage 

a pander to their . . . frivolity; whilst the best and most useful 
works in the Greek and Latin Classics and their translations, in 
Medicine, Theology, and Law are nearly altogether excluded . . 
under the pretence . . . that they would not be so often called for 
as the useless and trashy novels—as if the encouragement of useful 
literature should not be your chief object, and not supplying compara- 
tively useless books, because they are more often called for, which is a 
reason why you should exclude . . . thera as the B.M. does. 

There is not so much use in having a fine building when most of the 
best books which the sensible and educated part of the public specially 
require are not to be found there. Even the best revised Prayer-books 
are not there, such as those of the United States, and of Canada, which 
cannot easily be found in this country. There is not even a copy of the 
Service for the Queen's Coronation there, though it would be most useful 
for a person compiling a Prayer-book. Scapula's. _. Greek Lexicon, 1820, 
is not there, nor Salmon’s . . . Latin-English Dictionary. Surely i in this 
case, one may say—‘ What much use is there in Free Libraries?" Social 
Science . . . is not there, nor... translations of the Classics and 
modern languages . . . nor many Unitarian and Free Thought works. 
Excluding these is . . . religious persecution. Some pamphlets on 
Church history . . . such as Cowan's, the Books of Homilies . . . as 
many commentaries and histories as possible on the Prayer Book . 
Surely it is most strange and surprising that ye have not all these books 
in the library, and carried out the other suggestions I have given . . . 


Yours faithfully, 
A CLERGYMAN. 


P.S. Surely ye ought to heat the library more during this cold 
weather. It is cruel treatment of the readers to leave them nearly 
frozen . . . I think the Sanatory authorities should compel you to heat 
them properly.” 


Another theological crank wrote the following note. He started 
an argument in the news-room with a fellow-reader, and seemed likely 
to come to blows. I turned the pair of them out to finish their strife 
in the street, and the day after received this apology. It is dated from 
the “ dosser’s” Métropole at Newington :— 


. Rowton House. 

« Sir, 
ee me but I do think in my case & under my Circumstances its 
to tell you the contention last night in the Reading Room in 
the ro wherein I have been permitted to Enter & wherein I have to 
thank God in spirit and in truth and which I do, through my Redeemer 
& not through any good works of my own, but has a man of sound mind 
& intellect loyal and obedient to the Cause at heart set fourth for the 
learning & guidance of every man upon Earth, too bring us to the 
Knowledge of the truth therefore I do hope sir you will not let or permit 
any unciyilised ignorant man to openly insult me because I proffess to 
have the love and Respect for Humanity and Christianity at heart, 
don me, its not my own will I am seeking too do, but on the other 
Hand Sir, you must admit if I am a man competent & qualified in per- 
forming my Duty at my time of life in the proper place & time appointed 
after suffering for the truth has a sensible man in keeping y & soul 
together I am in hopes yet Sir, too be able to make some kind Humane 
Christian friend in authority understand me. I know perfectly well no 
r man unprovided for upon Earth can do more but to put his faith 
in God through his Redeemer who is the author & giver of all good, 
therefore I Humbly bring my letter to a close, by telling you Sir, I am 
called all sorts of names by the atheist infidel & Blasphemer which is 
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not my duty to Rise any contention with, its truly my duty to give way 
to, I do not wish any man, any ill will neither have I any anemosity or 
hatred against any man. Its only the...hate of the Conspirater & 
uncivilly Blackguard who takes upon themselves to insult people by 
their designing crafty devilment, its the first time I have given you Sir, 
the cause to find fault with me in the liberary & I hope it will be the 
last, I have no wish to give any offense & annoyance to you Sir, or 
anyone that uses the liberary 
I am Sir 
yours Respectfully 
R 





P 
The writing of the above is fairly good, and an educated hand, but 
the writer has an extraordinary way of separating his words. If a line 
does not end with a word, he fills up the line as far as the word goes, 
without any regard to syllables, and follows on with the remainder of 
the word on the next line. For instance, fai-thful, ins-ult and insu-lt, 
th-ink, wh-ich. 
The last specimen I will give caused quite a flutter in the suscep- 
tible heart of one of my assistants, for the sender was a pretty girl :— 
“Please send me any of Rhoda Broughton's except Lady Patty, 
Good bye sweetheart. 





Yours ~~? ne 


>< 
LITERARY LIBRARIANS. 


©°0°0 

ROBERT K. DENT, of Aston. Manor. 
rk. R. K. Dent, the well known Librarian of Aston Manor, 
M was born at Tamworth, on December 6th, 1851. He removed 
to Birmingham in 1866, and his library training was obtained 
in the Birmingham Public Library, where he served for six years, after- 
wards becoming, in 1878, the first Librarian of Aston Manor. Mr. 
Dent was early connected with journalism, but his first work of 
importance was commenced soon after his appointment to Aston, when 
he issued his O/d and New Birmingham in parts, and afterwards 
published it in volume form in 1880. This had a very extensive sale, 
and still remains popular. On somewhat similar lines he produced a 
more exact work, entitled Zhe Making of Birmingham, : a history of the 
rise and growth of the Midland Metropolis, 1892, which he regards as 
a better book. In collaboration with Joseph Hill he wrote a work 
for the Historic Counties Series, entitled Historic Staffordshire, 1896, 
and afterwards, with the same associate, he wrote a monograph on an 
interesting old quarter of Birmingham, entitled Zhe O/d Sguare. His 
other separately published works are chiefly guide books to cathedrals 
and different localities in England, but he has also written a number 
of lectures and papers for the transactions of various Societies. Among 
these may be named The Free Libraries of the Town and Neighbour- 
hood | Birmingham), 1887; ‘‘Gnats, or the little worries of Library 
Work, 1891; Free Lectures in connection with Free Public Libraries, 
1892; On the Blacking out of Sporting News in Free Libraries, 1893 ; 
Library Statistics, 1896 ; Notes on the Formation of a small Reference 
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Library, 1896; The New Cataloguer and some of his ways, 1897; 
Titles, or Traps for the unwary, 1897; Children’s Books and their 
preservation, 1898, etc. Mr. Dent is honorary secretary of the 
Birmingham and District Library Association, and has been a member 
of Council of the Library Association for many years. His action in 
introducing the blacking out process for sporting news in newspapers 
excited much comment at the time, but it was not continued, even at 
Aston, after a few years, and is now chiefly remembered as a bold 
experiment. - 


WILLIAM HENRY KEARLEY WRIGHT, of Piymouth. 


R. WRIGHT is a native of Plymouth, having been born there on 
September 15th, 1844. He was educated at Plymouth Public 
School, and afterwards entered the service of the Bank of 
Deposit, Plymouth. Later, he became one of the staff of the South 
Devon Railway Company. He was for a time honorary librarian of 
the Plymouth Working Men’s Association, and of the Railway Servants’ 
Library, and when, in 1876, a librarian was required for the Public 
Library of Plymouth, Mr. Wright was appointed, and has held the 
position ever since. He is a member of various literary and other 
societies, and the virtual founder of the Ex Libris Society, formed in 
1891 for the study of book-plates. Among his principal works may be 
named Visitors’ Guide to Mount Edgcumbe, 1871 ; Illustrated New- 
guay Guide ard Visitors Hand-book, 1884; Tilustrated Hand-book to 
Plymouth, etc., 1885; The Blue Friars, 2 v., 1889, 1891; and West 
Country Poets, 1896. He also edited Zhe History of Okehampton, 
1890; Gay's Fables, 1889; and contributed many articles to the 
literature of the Armada Tercentenary, 1888. As a lecturer and 
entertainer Mr. Wright has a considerable popularity, and, although 
dealing with literary subjects, his interest is chiefly centred on 
Elizabethan History. The following are the titles of some of his 
lectures :—“ Britain’s Salamis, the glorious fight of 1588”; “Sir 
Francis Drake”; “ Drake’s Voyages ;” “The Sea Kings of Devon”; 
“Charles Kingsley”; “‘West Country Superstitions”; “ Locomotion, 
Past and Present”; and many others, In addition to papers, poems, 
and editorial work in connection with Zhe Western Antiguary (1871), 
and £x Libris Journal (1891), Mr. Wright has read a number of papers 
on professional subjects before the Library Association, of which the 
following is a partial list :— Zhe Free Library Movement in smail towns 
and villages, 1877; Special collections of local books in Provincial 
Libraries, 1878; The Public Free Library and the Board School, 1879 ; 
An Indicator Catalogue and Charging System, 1879; Librarians and 
Local Bibliograthy, 1882; Our boys and what do they read, 1885 ; 
Municipal Libraries and suburban districts, 1886 ; Lending Libraries 
and Board Schools, 1888 ; and Reminiscences of the Libsary Associa- 
tion, 1877-1897, 1897. Mr. Wright has acted as honorary secretary 
of the Ex Libris Society since its formation, in 1891, and was an 
original member of the Library Association, of which body he is also 
a Vice-President and a Fellow. 
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THE LINOTYPE IN CATALOGUE PRINTING. 


By Tuomas Avprep, St. George the Martyr Public Library 
London. 
© 0 0 


S economy combined with efficiency is a necessary element in the 
proper administration of all public departments, it is desirable 
that a librarian should possess a knowledge of the improve- 

ments effected in other libraries, and that he himself strive to contribute 
in some degree to the advancement of economy. All ideas, no matter 
how trivial, which tend to lessen monetary expenditure or reduce the 
mental or physical strain of the worker, should be freely made known 
through the media of professional journals, with a primary view of 
permanent record, and also with the view of securing the greatest 
good to the greatest number. This policy the Zéévary Wor/d pursues 
by providing for the greater part articles of practical value. 

Few people, outside those actually engaged in library service, can 
possibly imagine the amount of labour entailed in the production of 
a catalogue. In the mind of the public there lurks an idea that anyone 
writing a decent hand, and able to accurately transcribe literary matter, 
is qualified to produce a satisfactory catalogue. The initiated, how- 
ever, have quite a different opinion. They recognise that the amount 
of mental and physical labour involved renders it extremely probable 
that mistakes of varied nature will even creep into catalogues compiled 
by clever and painstaking librarians. These may arise from slips of 
the pen in writing, the tongue in calling out, misplacement of entries, 
non-detection of compositors’ errors, etc. 

Another point for consideration is the cost of publishing cata- 
logues, and the want of means whereby such cost may be distributed 
over a series of years. 

It is with the idea of lessening and distributing both labour and 
cost that the writer brings under notice, or rather resurrects, a sugges- 
tion which is thought to be economical in many ways. 

The plan lies merely in reducing labour in the setting up of type, 
and the utilization of waste product. This may be accomplished by 
means of the machine which is revolutionizing one branch of the 
printing trade. As will be known to all who have seen the linotype 
machine in operation it not only composes but stereotypes matter into 
solid lines, each line separate from the other, and all of equal size. It 
is thus ready for the “chase.” Moreover machine composition is 
considerably cheaper than hand composition. There are other points 
in its favour, amongst which may be instanced that the type is easy of 
access, and not liable to shift in handling. 

It is suggested that catalogues be printed from linotype and the 
type secured, by prior arrangement, for the library. Lino metal costs 
under twopence per 1b., and, assuming that the lino bars are of no 
value to the printer except for melting purposes, they ought to be 
purchasable at threepence per Ib. A crown 8vo. page set in double 
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column, holds type weighing nine lbs., therefore a catalogue of 300 
pages in linotype, once printed from, would weigh 24 cwt., and this 
would cost slightly over £ 30. 

In the interval between the publishing of various editions of a 
catalogue all new entries could be sent to the printer at times most 
suitable to the librarian, and so ensure ample time for careful proof 
reading. After the required corrections had been made good the 
entries could be sorted into the main body of the catalogue, and so be 
ready for publication at any moment. 

Of course all observed mistakes in former editions would have 
correct matter substituted, and therefore we could look forward to 
seeing a large bibliographical compilation entirely free from clerical 
error. 

By these means a librarian’s work would be made much less 
arduous, particularly in succeeding editions of catalogues where seven- 
eighths of the matter is already set up in type, and so beyond the 
reach of any new error. The financial saving would be equally great. 

Many objections have been raised against linotyped entries, but 
the writer has not heard of any which he has not been able to dispel 
by explanations. That stereotyped entries for library catalogues will 
be ultimately accepted as the most approved practice, there is not the 
slightest doubt in the mind of the writer. 


+s 


SELECT LIST OF BOOKS ON 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


000 
MUSIC. 


By James D. Brown, Librarian, Clerkenwell Public Library, 
London. 


“THIS List has been compiled in response to a very general 
demand, as a supplement to my Guide to the formation of a Music 
Library, issued by the Library Association in 1893. It contains 

a selection of the most popular of recent productions, but is neither 

exhaustive, nor does it pretend to be in any sense critical. Prominence 

is given to collections of works for the pianoforte, operas and songs, as 
these are by far the most popular classes of music used in public 
libraries. The entries are arranged according to the order of the 

Adjustable Classification, and if it is thought sufficiently useful, I shall 

be glad to elaborate and extend the rules for cataloguing music which 

were published in the Ziérary for 1897, page 82. 

Books marked * are recommended as a first selection from this list. 


GENERAL. 
Riemann, H. Dictionary of Music. 15s.. Augener. 
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CRITICISM, ASTHETICS. 


Hadow, W. H. Studies in modern Music. 1892-95. 2v. 15s. Seeley. 
Henderson, W.J. What is good Music? 5s. Murray. 
*Krehbiel, H. E. How to listen to Music. 1897. 6s. Murray. 


HISTORY, GENERAL. 


*Parry, C. H. H. Evolution of the Art of Music. 1896. 5s. Paul. 
Summary of Musical History. 2s. Novello. 
“Riemann. Catechism of Musical History. 2 pts. 5s. Augener. 


HISTORY, SPECIAL. 
"Davey, H. History of English Music. 1895. 6s. Curwen. 
Edwards. Musical Haunts in London. 1s. Curwen. 
*Parry, C. H. H. Medizval and modern European Music. 2s. Novello. 
Streatfield, R. A. Opera, a sketch, with descriptions. 1897. 6s. Nimmo. 


ELEMENTS, GENERAL. 


*Corder. The New Morley. Introduction to Music. 2s. Forsyth. 
Dunstan. Manual of Music. 2s. 6d. Curwen. 

*Peterson, F. Elements of Music. 1s. Augener. 

. Introduction to the study of Theory. 1s. 6d. Augener. 


HARMONY. 


Banister, H.C. Harmonising of Melodies. 2s. Reeves. 
*Jadassohn. Principles of Harmony. 6s. oe 

Macpherson, S. Practical Harmony. 4s. 6d. J. Williams. 
Mansfield, O. A. The Students’ Harmony. 1896. 4s. 6d. Weekes. 


COMPOSITION AND FORM. 


Dannreuther. Musical ornamentation, 2 v. 10s. Novello. 

Hadow, W. H. Sonata Form. 2s. 6d. Novello. 

Harding, H. A. Musical Ornaments. 1s. 6d. Weekes. 
*Prout, E. Musical Form. [1893] 5s. Augener. 

Shedlock, J. S. The Pf. Sonata, its origin and development. 1895. 5s. Methuen. 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Corder. The Orchestra. 7s. 6d. Curwen 
*Prout, E. The Orchestra. vol. 1. 5s. Augener. 
Warriner. Transposition. 2s. Novello. 


HISTORY OF INSTRUMENTS. 
*Lynd, W. Ancient Musical Instruments. 2s. Clarke 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


Grove, Sir G. Beethoven and his nine symphonies. 1896. 6s. Novello. 
Nicolai. Merry Wives of Windsor, overture, full score. 1s. Donajowski. 
Rossini. William Tell, overture, full score. 1s. Donajowski. 

Schumann. Four symphonies, full score. 2 vols. 16s. Donajowski. 
— Poet and Peasant, overture, full score. 1s. Donajowski. 
Tschaikowsky. Symphony pathétique, full score. 1s. Donajowski. 


BAGPIPE MUSIC. 


Glen’s Collection for the Great Highland Bagpipe. 3 pts. 4s. J & R. Glen. 
Edinburgk. 








BANJO. 


Fleming. Method for the Banjo. 2s. 6d. Metzler 
Howard, W. Banjo Tutor. 1s. Francis & Day. 


EUPHONIUM. 
Langey. Practical Tutor for Euphonium. 4s. Hawkes. 
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FLAGEOLET. 
Langey. Practical Tutor for Flageolet. 4s. Hawkes. 
HARMONIUM-INSTRUCTION. 
Fisher, Henry. Harmonium and American Organ Tutor. 2s. Curwen. 
HARMONIUM-MUSIC. 
Engel. Harmonium Album. 7s. 6d. Chappell. 


MANDOLINE. 

*Bellenghi, G. Method for the Mandoline. 4s. Augener. 
Monti. Method for the Mandoline. 1s. 6d. Ricordi. 
Ponzio. Method for the Mandoline. 2s. Augener. 

*Enoch's Mandoline Albums. 3v. 6s. Enoch. 


ORGAN-INSTRUCTION. 


Elliston, Thomas. Organs and Tuning. 3s. 6d. Weekes. 
*Matthews, John. A Handbook of the Organ. Augener. 


ORGAN-MUSIC. 
Bach, J. S. Compositionen fiir die Orgel. 6 vols. 13s. (Peters) Augener. 
Dubois. Twelve Organ Pieces. 8s. Laudy. 
Iliffe, F. The Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach. 3s. Novello. 
Lemmens. Twelve Pieces for Organ. 2s. Schott 
Merkel. Twenty-four Pieces for Organ. 4s. Schott. 
Salomé. Twenty Organ Pieces. 2v. 12s. Laudy. 
*Westbrook. The Organist. 12 nos., each 3s. Enoch. 


PIANOFORTE-HISTORY. 
Hipkins, A. J. The History of the Pianoforte. 2s. 6d. Novello. 


PIANOFORTE-INSTRUCTION. 


*Czerny, C. 101 Exercises for the Pianoforte. 1s. Ashdown. 
Howe, J. H. Pianoforte Technique. ros. Ashdown, 
*Hiinten. Pianoforte Instructions. op.60. 6s. Schott. 
Ivimey, J. W. Pianoforte Primer. 2s. Enoch. 

Macfarren, W. Scale and Arpeggio Manual. 6s. Ashdown. 
Smallwood. Pianoforte Tutor. 2s. 6d. Francis & Day. 


PIANOFORTE-MUSIC. 


Album Russischer Pf. 2s. (Leipzig) Augener. 

Bach. Pianoforte Works, ed. by Reinecke. 8vols. 17s. Breitkopf. 

*Callcott, W. H. National Melodies for Pianoforte 9891-9894, 9896-97. 6 vols. 
12s. Augener. 

Chaminade. Six études de concert. Pf. 5s. Enoch. 

——- Callirhoé, suite. Pf. 5s. Enoch. 

Six Songs without words. Pf. 5s. Enoch. 

Six Pieces Humoristiques. Pf, 5s. Enoch. 

*Coleridge-Taylor. Two Moorish Tone-pictures. 1s. 6d. Augener. 

. African Suite. zs. Augener. 

Drawing-Room Music Book. 4. 4s.each. Boosey. 

Dussek. Thirty-two Pianoforte Sonatas. 2v. 12s. Breitkopf. 

Gade. Pianoforte Album. 1s. 6d. Enoch. 

Ganne, L. Czarine, mazurka. Pf. 4s. Enoch. 

Marche des petits Matelots. Pf. 4s. Enoch. 

—— Marche Russe. Pf. 4s. Enoch. 

*_—— Mousmé, Japanese mazurka. Pf. 4s. Enoch. 

Tzigane, mazurka. Pf. 4s. Enoch. 

Phryné, ballet. Pf. 6s. Enoch. 

German, E. Favourite Compositions. Pf. 1s. 6d. Ashdown. 

Three Dances, Henry VIII. Pf. 2s. Novello. 

*Godfrey, F. Reminiscences of England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 4 vols. 


4s. each. Chappell. 
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Goetz. Pianoforte Albums. 4s. Novello 

*Greig. Pianoforte Albums. 4 vols. 6s. 6d. each. Novello 

. Peer Gynt Suites, Nos. 1 and 2. Pf. 5s. 6d. Novello 

Sonata, op. 7. 2s. Breitkopf 

Gurlitt, C. Christmas Album. Pf. 5s. Augener 

° Our Favourite Tunes. Pf. 7s. 6d. Augener 

*Hartmann. Scandinavian Popular Music, Pf. 2 vols. tos. Breitkopf 

Heller. Promenades d'un Solitaire. Pf. 1s. 6d. Augener 

Dans les Bois. 3s. Enoch. 

*Henselt. Pianoforte Albums. 2 vols. 3s. Enoch 

*Household Music Book. Pf. 2s. 6d. Boosey. 

Hummel. Selected Compositions. 3s. Breitkopf 

Kalkbrenner. Pianoforte Studies. 1s. 6d. Breitkopf. 

*Kolberg, ed. Polish Dances. 5s. Breitkopf. 

Kuhnau. Bible Stories, Pf. Sonatas. 3s. 6d. Novello. 

Kullak. Child-life, Twenty-four Pf. Pieces. 1s. 6d. (8207) Augener. 

*Litolff's Pianoforte Albums for Beginners, Nos. 1510 (1s. 6d.); 1289 (2s. 6d.) ; 
1354 (1s. 3d.); 587 (3s.); 992 and 1281 (5s.) ; 1280 (1s. 6d.) ; 565 (2s. 6d.) ; 
1334 (2s. 6d.) ; 1349 (2s.) Enoch. 

Loeschhorn. Studies. Pf. 2 pts. 3s. Ashdown. 

Macfarren, W. Selection of Pianoforte Works (No. 91) 1s. 6d. Ashdown. 

Mackenzie, A.C. Scottish Melodies for Pianoforte. 5s. Paterson 

March Album. Pf. 4s. Novello 

Marksohn. Ancient Hebrew Tunes. Pf. 3s. Breitkopf 

*Moscheles. Studies for Advanced Performers. Pf. 2 vols. tos. Chappell 

Studies for the Pianoforte. 4s. Ashdown. 

*Nineteenth Century, Pf. Pieces. 9g vols., each 3s. Augener. 

Parry. Sonnets and Songs. Pf. 1s. 6d. Ashdown 

Pauer, E, ed. Family Gift Book, Pf. 21s. Augener. 

Hungaria. Hungarian National Airs. Pf. 2s. 6d. Augener 

March Album, Pf. 2s. Augener. 

Old English Composers. Pf. tos. 6d. Augener 

Musical Pastime for the Young. 2s. 6d. Augener. 

Sunday Music. Pf. 7s. 6d. Augener 

Merry Musicians. Pf. 7s. 6d. Augener. 

*Reinecke. Our Favourites, melodies. Pf. 2 vols. 6s. Breitkopf. 

Scarlatti, D. Twenty Selected Sonatas. 3s. Breitkopf. 

Scharwenka, X. Polnische Nationaltanze. 2 vols. 9s. Augener 

Pianoforte Albums. 2 vols. tos. Novello. 

*Smith, S. Compositions. 2 vols. 5s. Ashdown. 

Strauss Album. Twelve Dances. Pf. 2s. Augener. 

Eighteen Sets of Waltzes. Pf. 2s. 6d. Boosey 

Nine Waltzes. Pf. 2s. 6d. Enoch. 

*Surenne, J. T. (263) Songs of Scotland without words. 1s. Bayley & Ferguson. 

*— Dance Music of Scotland. 1s. Bayley & Ferguson. 

Thalberg. Pianoforte Works. 6 vols. 18s. Breitkopf 

Tschaikowsky, P. Seasons. Pf. op.57. 2s. Augener. 

*—_ Symphonie, No. 6, Pathétique. Pf. Novello. 

——— Twelve Pieces for Pianoforte. 2 pts. 5s. Novello. 

*Ulrich, H., ed. Ouverturen Album. Pf. 6 vols. 6s. 6d. Augener. 

Villebois, C. 150 Airs Nationaux Russes. Pf. 3s. (Moscow). Augener. 

*Wallace, W. V. CEuvres Choisies. Pf. 9379-89. 11s. Augener. 

*Wohlfahrt. Little Folk. Pf. Album. ts. 6d. Breitkopf. 
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VIOLIN. 


Althaus. Violin Tutor. 2 pts. 4s. Gould. 
*Dunn, John. Violin Playing. 2s. 6d. ‘ Strad.” 
*Haddock. School for the Violin. ros. 6d. Schott 
*Hermann, F. Violin School. rs. 8d. Augener. 
*Mazas, F. Short Violin School. 4s. Schott. 
*Papini. Violin School. 12s. Chanot. 
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VIGLONCELLO. 
Van der Straeten, E. Technics of 'Cello Playing. 2s. 6d. ‘ Strad.” 


ZITHER. 

*Darr. Zither School. 2 vols. 3s. 4d. (Litolff). Enoch. 

Gumer. Zither Tutor. 1s. Donajowski. 

VOCAL PRACTICE: GENERAL. 

*Brown, J. D. The Singing Voice. 2s. Bayley & Ferguson. 
Holland, E. Voice Production. 4s. Cocks. 

*Marchesi, Mathilde. Vocal Method. 5s. Enoch. 

Piltan, Anatole. The Human Voice: its mechanism, &c. Cocks. 
*Thorpe and Nicholl. Natural Use of the Voice. 1896. 5s. Cocks. 


VOCAL PRACTICE: SPECIAL. 
*Curwen, J.S. The Boy's Voice. 2s. Curwen. 


SINGING. 
*Peterson F.S. Practical Sight-Singing. 1s. Paterson. 
Tosti. Fifty Solfeggi. 2 books. 5s. Enoch. 
CHOIR-TRAINING. 


*Martin, Sir G. E. Art of Training Choir Boys. 3s. Novello. 
Roberts, J. Varley. Treatise on a Practical Method of Training Choisters. 
Stainer, Sir J. S. Choral Society Vocalisation. 2s. Novello. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


o< 
THE LIBRARY STAFF. 


000 

THis DEPARTMENT is conducted for the special, but not exclusive, benefit 
of the earnest and studious Library Assistant, who is determined to 
make his or her way in the profession of Librarianship. An effort 
will be made to cover in a yradual and complete manner, the whole of 
the ground occupied by the technical side of the craft, and to enable 
this to be thoroughly done, brief practical notes of any kind are 
solicited from assistants or librarians in any sort of library. Ethical 
disquisitions on deportment and disagreeable controversial notes are 
not wanted. Every assistant should make a point of sending at least 
one note annually bearing on the daily routine work of a library. 
Nothing is too trivial or trite to be thoroughly discussed, 


EDITED BY A LANCASHIRE LIBRARIAN. 


Tuis is an “ ethical disquisition on deportment.” It is 
Library = placed first, partly as a warning or reminder, chiefly 
Manners. because an editor may write on topics which are favo 
to everybody else. There is also a certain amount of compliance with 
traditional usage involved, arising from a desire to follow in the steps 
of our predecessors in this particular walk. But we will stop short of 
treating assistants as children, and never lecture them from the 
imagined heights of our own moral and technical superiority. 
Every large retail shop keeps a bland, highly-groomed individual, 
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called a “Shop-walker,” to pose among the customers in a variety of 
dignified and graceful attitudes, and to make certain that they are 
properly served by the assistants and treated with suave politeness. 
As an institution, the shop-walker is an undoubted success, obtaining 
results in the way of civil and obliging treatment of the public which 
are, as yet, unheard of in the post-office, Public Library, hospital, or 
railway, where people are left to the tender mercies of assistants, who 
are not subject to the graceful but awful supervision of a constant 
Special Eye. Why this Admonitory Presence in the realms of business 
has not been imported into the official affairs of semi-public depart- 
ments is a mystery, because it seems to be the only possible corrective 
of the incivility and rudeness which form such a well-known and 
universal blight on the management of nearly every state or rate- 
supported institution. Till a few days ago, we had been living in a 
fool’s paradise, believing that public libraries were free from this taint 
of the Jack-in-office to a very large extent. Imagine then, our dis- 
comfiture and disgust, on being solemnly assured, by a far-travelled 
man of science, who had used public libraries in every part of the 
British Isles, that rudeness is not only an occasional, but actually a 
distinguishing feature of the public library assistants of the country ! 
He went even further, and declared that their incivility was associated 
with an appalling degree of ignorance of the most elementary topics, 
which displayed itself particularly in utter helplessness to assist reference 
to geographical, historical and scientific subjects. In support of his 
general charge, he cited various instances of stupidity selected from a 
wide experience of public libraries of all sizes, and though he 
moderated the “rancour of his tongue” with the grudging admission 
that intelligence is occasionally found in librarians and their subs., he 
maintained that junior assistants covered their general ignorance with 
the rudeness which it breeds. While forced to admit a large modicum 
of truth in our critic’s remarks, we feel, nevertheless, that no such 
sweeping charge can be maintained against the staffs of the larger 
libraries of the country. In the great reference libraries, for example, 
official impertinence of this sort would very soon be noticed and 
stopped. There may be more cause for complaint as regards the con- 
duct of lending library assistants, and here, undoubtedly the urbane 
Shop-walker would prove of immense service as a kind of moral buffer 
between the public and assistants puffed up with pride of office, and 
sheltered behind a convenient counter. 





In order to obtain a complete survey of the methods, 

Library § = processes and various minutie of library work, it is 
Methodology. necessary to tabulate them in some clear and accessible 
manner. Classifications of books and knowledge exist in numerous 
forms, but so far as we know, nothing of this kind has ever been 
attempted for library work. It will be of vast service to the thoughtful 
assistant to see such a systematic scheme set forth, however illogical or 
imperfect it may seem, and in furtherance of this we have arranged with 
a librarian possessing such a methodical tabulation to publish it in sec- 
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tions. This should be found most instructive and suggestive, as it 
covers the whole field of librarianship and provides a classification for 
every ordinary process or piece of work applied in libraries. We sub- 
join the compiler’s own remarks :— 

“ The following attempt at a classification of the various items and 
methods of library work is not so much logical as practical, and is 
intended to give such a systematic view of practical librarianship as will 
stimulate assistants and aid them in grasping the details of their daily 
work. I have accordingly divided the subject into Ten Main Classes, 
as follows :— 

General and Bibliographical 
Foundation and Committees 
Building and Fittings 
Staff 
Book Selection and Accession 
Classification and Shelf Arrangement 
Cataloguing, Indexing, Filing 
Routine Work and Maintenance 
Public Service, Rules, etc. 
Special Features 
Each of these Classes is divided into numbered sections, each capable 
of sub-division to any extent, and I have used the alternate numbers 
of Brown’s ‘ Adjustable Classification’ as the most elastic and simple 
to apply. The Divisions of Class A are as under :— 

A. 
2 Library History 
4 os Administration 
6 Bibliography, General 
8 
° 
2 


AS TOMO wp 


Special 
Library Journals 
Bibliographical Journals 
Biography of Librarians 
The unetestine ‘Claman are all very much larger, and in future issues 
of the ‘ Library Staff,’ I propose to continue the scheme.” 


Ir is astonishing how few libraries are in the habit of 

Hours of sing an intelligible form of Time Table to indicate the 
Ww hours of duty of the assistants. To this cause, as much 

as any other, is due the long hours worked in many Public Libraries. 
The lack of a standard method of indicating hours of duty and 
variations in time induces forgetfulness, and injustice is occasionally 
done to assistants because no comparative table of hours exists for 
reference. We are therefore pleased to learn that the Library Supply 
Co. has introduced a simple form of Adjustable Time Sheet which should 
prove useful in promoting uniformity and permanency in indicating 
staff hours. Cards ruled as under are used, one card serving for every 
day in the week, or as a guide to every assistant. These cards when 
properly ruled by the librarian, are fitted into neat little frames, which 
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display the whole of the week’s time for a staff of twelve or under. 
The use of coloured lines adds greatly to the effect and clearness of 
the cards. 
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The thick vertical numbered lines represent the hours in a day, ranging 
from eight to ten; the feint vertical lines represent half-hours. The 
numbers from 1 to 12 represent the assistants, and the horizontal lines, 
which are to be ruled by each librarian to suit his own needs, represent 
the hours of duty worked by the assistants. Similar cards can be 
ruled to show on one side the whole of an assistant’s hours in a week, 
and should be very useful if kept at home for family reference. These 
ruled cards show the assistants on duty at any hour of the day, the 
number of hours worked by each, and, by means of coloured ink or 
special marks, can be made to show reference or lending duty, holidays, 
or other variations. 

We propose, on a future occasion, to analyse the hours of work 
in various libraries with a view to obtaining full discussion of the 
subject, which may lead to some reformation in this respect. Assistants 
who favour us with tables of hours worked in their libraries will be 
treated with every confidence and good faith. 


Pseudonyms Mr. H. G. T. Cannons, of Clerkenwell, has sent the 
and following list of nom,-de-guerre, and promises more in 

Real Names. the near future. We shall be pleased to have additions 
to this list, especially of recent pseudonyms.—“ Mrs. Leith Adams is 
Mrs. De Courcy Laffan; A. Amyand is Captain A. Haggard; R. 
Andom is Alfred Barrett; Miss Menie Muriel Dowie is Mrs. Henry 
Norman; Sara Jeanette Duncan is Mrs. Everard Cotes; George 
Egerton is Mrs. Egerton Clairmonte ; ‘ Frank Lin’ is Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton ; Mary Gaunt is Mrs. Lindsay Miller; Maxwell Grey is Miss 
M. G. Tuttiett ; Sydney C. Grier is Hilda Grieg: Gyp is the Comtesse 
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de Martel de Janville ; Anthony Hope is A. H. Hawkins; Ascott R. 
Hope is Robert H. Moncrieff; Iota is Mrs. M. Caffyn; Leslie Keith 
is Miss Keith Johnston; Maarten Maartens is J. M. W. Van de 
Poorten Schwartz; L. T. Meade is Mrs. Toulmin Smith; Max S. 
Nordau is Max S. Sudfeld; C. E. Raimond is Elizabeth Robins ; A. 
M. F. Robinson is Mme. Darmesteter ; Alan St. Aubyn is Miss Frances 
Marshall; Gabriel Setoun is Thomas N. Hepburn; ‘Son of the 
Marshes’ is Denham Jordan and Mrs. Owen Visger (joint authors) ; 
Benjamin Swift is William R. Paterson; Octave Thanet is Alice 
French ; Graham Travers is Margaret G. Todd; Katharine Tynan is 
Mrs. H. A. Hinkson ; Kate Wiggin is Mrs. J. R. Riggs; Curtis Yorke 
is Mrs. Richmond Lee; Z. Z. is Louis Zangwill.” 


>< 
LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS. 


o 00 


OwinG to the great pressure upon our space we have been compelled 
to hold over many interesting items of news, notices of new catalogues, 
and other important matters. 


Mr. John Russell Young, Librarian of the Library of Congress, 
Washington, U.S., died on January 17th, 1899. He was.a native of 
Downington, Pa., where he was born on November zoth, 1841. He 
was chiefly engaged in journalistic work, and succeeded Mr. Spofford 
as Librarian of Congress in June, 1897. The Rey. Samuel June 
Barrows, formerly editor of the Christian Register, was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Young on February 15th. Since then it has been finally 
decided to appoint Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Boston Public 
Library, a selection which will be gratifying to every librarian in 
England and America. 


WE regret to announce the death of Frederick Beecher Perkins, 
late librarian at San Francisco, which took place at Morristown, New 
Jersey, on January 24th, 1899. Mr. Perkins was a native of Hartford, 
Conn., born in 1828, and educated locallyand elsewhere. He held various 
appointments in journalistic and library work, acting for a time as 
librarian of the Connecticut Historical Society, and secretary of Boston 
Public Library. His chief appointment was that of librarian to the San 
Francisco Public Library, which he held from 1880 to 1887. While 
here he published his Rational Classification of Literature for Shelving 
and Cataloguing Books in a Library, with Alphabetical Index. San 
Francisco, 1882. This is a simple and practical scheme. He also 
compiled Zhe Best Reading, and wrote Charles Dickens, his life and 
work, and several novels, such as Zhe Devil Pussier, and other stories ; 
Scrope, or the lost library, etc. 


On February 20th, the Committee celebrated the twenty-first anniversary 
of the opening of the Aston Free Library. A meeting was held in the 
members’ room at the Council Offices ; Councillor H. Guest (chairman 
of the committee) presiding.—Mr. R. K. Dent, Chief Librarian, read an 
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interesting paper, in which he gave a history of the institution. The 
Free Libraries’ Act was adopted in 1877, and in February, 1878, a 
lending library was opened with a stock of 2,700 volumes, in a cottage 
opposite to the present building. In the early days the lending was so 
heavy that it was no uncommon thing for the shelves to be completely 
emptied of novels on a Saturday night. At the present time there are 
17,000 volumes—1o,o00 in the lending, and 7,000 in the reference 
departments. Mr. Dent mentioned various noteworthy occurrences in 
connection with the library, and enumerated some of the most important 
gifts, including a valuable collection of duplicate copies from the 
Birmingham Library, whereby the Aston Reference Library will be 
enriched, particularly in the direction of bibliography and local literature. 
During the past twenty-one years the fines paid by borrowers amounted 
to nearly 4 1,000. 


Tue Bristol Public Libraries benefit to the extent of 450,000 under 
the will of the late Mr. Stuckey Lean, who also left 4 $0,000 to the 
Trustees of the British Museum for the improvement of the Reading 
Room. In neither case has it been decided how the money will be 
expended. 


Tue Public Libraries’ Acts have been adopted for the Urban District 
of Conway, and will come into operation on June 7th. 


Tue Public Libraries’ Acts have been adopted by the Urban District 
Council of Mexborough. 


THE joint-committee appointed by the library authorities ot Croydon 
and Lambeth to organize and manage a joint-library at Westow Hill, 
Upper Norwood, are now proceeding with the building, and contracts 
are being invited for its erection. 


Mr. ArcuisaLp Sparke, Librarian of Carlisle, lectured on “Perni- 
cious Literature,” before a good audience at Tullie House, in March. 


Mr. Samvet §mith, Librarian of Sheffield, gave a lecture on April 12th, 
before the Sheffield Art Crafts Guild, on “Craftsmen’s Books on 
Ornament and Decorative Arts.” 


Tue Scottish Convention of Burghs agreed by 24 votes to 19 to 
respectfully request the Government to introduce into and carry 
through Parliament a Bill to amend the Public Libraries Consolidation 
(Scotland) Act, 1887, providing that the limit of assessment for the 
maintenance of Public Libraries may be removed, or the assessment 
increased to such sum as may be found necessary to maintain the 
library not exceeding 2d. per £1 of assessable rental. 


Tue Committee of the Children’s Library of the Loughborough 
Public Library has recently received a grant of £25 from the Trustees 
of John Storer’s Charity, making a total of over £200 received from 
this source. ‘The library is available to all children between the ages 
of 7 and 14 attending the elementary schools in the Borough, and is 
worked by the staff of the Public Library. 
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From Stirling's and Glasgow Public Library last year the number 
of books issued was 124,955, a decrease of 6,730 compared with the 
previous year, while the number of subscribers was 938, a decrease of 
35. The loss of money was, however, only about £6, as there was a 
greater proportion of tos. 6d. subscribers. The finances were in a 
sounder condition than at any previous period. 


The Annual Report of the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Litera- 
ture, is a very satisfactory document. Book issues numbered 31,582, 
and the stock is estimated at 25,000 volumes. The school side of the 
scheme is very successful. Mr. Arthur Tait is the Secretary. 


Tue “Librarian’s Report to the governing body” of the Bishopsgate 
Institute, for 1898-99, records a total stock of 26,416 volumes ; of 
which 19,721 are Lending and 6,695 Reference. The issues from the 
Lending Department numbered 165,580, a daily average of 615. 
693 volumes were found missing at the annual stock-taking, and 3,186 
books were withdrawn for re-binding, both facts being attributed to the 
“system of open access.” It is not stated if the 693 volumes were all 
lost in one year, but if it is so, and this total can be taken as an aver- 
age annual loss, then it appears that 2,772 books have been lost in the 
course of four years, a number absolutely unprecedented in the history 
of modern public libraries of any kind, and amply justifying the change 
of system foreshadowed in the report. The classes and lectures in 
connection with the Institute have been very successful. 


THE Report of the Governors of the Cripplegate Foundation for 
1898 returns the stock at 17,930 volumes, of which 14,354 are lending, 
2,494 reference, and 1,082 juvenile. From the Lending Library 
145,030 volumes were issued, a daily average of 541. 12,079 volumes 
were consulted in the Reference Library. The Governors report that 
“Further working of the Open Access System confirms the opinion 
that it is on the whole the system best suited to the needs of the 
borrowers.” The various classes, lectures, etc , in connection with the 
Institute are doing good work and attracting students. 


Tue thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Cardiff Free Libraries is an 
interesting review of good work and active progress. The total issues of 
Lending and Reference books was 243,056, and the total stock at the 
Central Library numbers 65,756 volumes. 


The twenty-first Annual Report of the Wigan Free. Public Library 
records a stock of 51,195 volumes, an increase of 1,489 on the previous 
year. 30,726 volumes were consulted in the Reference department 
and 85,014 were issued from the Lending department. 45,782 vol- 
umes were issued from the Powell Boys’ Reading Room, and 3,717 
volumes were issued to girls. 


A Lapy, well educated and with good knowledge of English literature, 
having had some experience in cataloguing and arranging private 
libraries, is desirous of obtaining a position in a public or private 
library. Address, Miss E. Major, 156, Brompton Road, London, s.w. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


000 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


“THE sixth Monthly Meeting of the session was held at 20, Hanover 
[ Square, on Monday, April roth, at 8 p.m., when Mr. Herbert 
Jones, Kensington Public Libraries, took the chair. The 
attendance was very small. A paper by Dr. Ernst Schultze, of Bonn 
University Library, on 
“THe Pusiic LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN GERMANY,” 


was read, and also some extracts from Mr. A. S. Steenbery’s recently- 
published collection of sketches of English Libraries and Educational 
Agencies. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE seventh Meeting of the fourth session was held at Battersea, 
on the 19th of April. There was a fair attendance, and Mr. A. 
Denton (Chelsea) read a most interesting paper (published in 
full in the May Library Assistant) on “ Early Parochial Libraries, with 
some account of the libraries founded by Dr. Bray.” This was an 
appeal for someone to do for the whole subject of early libraries in 
England what Mr. Chancellor Chester has done for Lancashire, and 
suggested the transfer of existing early libraries to public authorities as 
had been done with the Bray Library at Reading, the Thomlinson 
Library at Newcastle, and the Dawson Library at Shoreditch, rather 
than they should be sold at public auction as was the Tenison Library 
at St. Martins, or as waste-paper, as the Boston Library, or allowed to 
fall into decay as the Bray Library at Maidstone. An interesting list 
of some 400 libraries was shown, and a full account of some of the 
more remarkable libraries given. 


Wuit Monpbay AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


The proposed visit has proved a popular suggestion, the Manchester 
members are proposing to join in, and Mr. N. Mathews and Mrs. 
Mathews, of Bristol, are coming, with some twenty or thirty of the 
Bristol Staff, and any friends who would care to join their colleagues 
should send in their names at an early date. 

B. L. Dyer, Hon. Sec., Old Brompton Road, S.W. 





SOCIETY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIANS. 


MEETING of the Society of Public Librarians was held at the 
New Public Library, West Ham, on Wednesday, April 12th, 
when Mr. Wm. C. Plant (Shoreditch Public Libraries) read a 
paper entitled “Classified and Dictionary Systems of Cataloguing 
compared ; with suggestions for the adoption of a combination of both.” 
In comparing the two systems, Mr. Plant considered that the great 
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objection to the Dictionary Catalogue is the obligation of placing works 
under the most specific subject headings, instead of under general 
subject headings, thereby scattering works on closely allied topics over 
the whole length of the catalogue in order to preserve the alphabetical 
sequence. He contended that the great advantage of the Classified 
Catalogue is the ability to group works on kindred subjects under a 
general heading ; ¢.g., books relating to Comets, Eclipses, Meteors, 
Moon, Planets, Stars, Sun, etc., ought to be entered under the science 
of Astronomy, and works on Ferns, Flowers, Grasses, Lichens, Mosses, 
Plants, Seaweeds, Shrubs, etc., should appear under Botany. By this 
means, and the bringing together of all books in the Library, including 
those intended for lending and reference, bearing on the same subject, 
the resources of both departments are presented at once to the eye in 
any particular branch of knowledge. Mr. Plant then suggested the 
adoption of a method of cataloguing whereby the advantageous features 
of each system could be combined. He would divide the catalogue 
in two parts. Part I. should consist of author and title-entries alpha- 
betically arranged, in order that any known book—if in the Library— 
could be immediately found, which would necessitate two entries only. 
Part II. would contain a classified list of all the works mentioned in 
Part I., except fiction, in main divisions, sufficiently sub-divided to 
meet the requirements of an ordinary reader. A table of contents 
shewing the names of the main divisions might be placed at the com- 
mencement, while an index for sub-divisional headings could follow at 
the end. The size, and cost of production of this style of catalogue 
would be very similar to that of the Dictionary Catalogue in general use, 
as the number of entries required for each would be almost identical. 





THE PSEUDONYMS. 


T the last meeting of this club, held in London as usual, the chair 
was occupied by “The Manchester Man,” and a variety of 
subjects of a practical nature were discussed. Much fun was 

poked at the efforts of a certain grave and dignified library journal to 
emulate the achievements of Z##-Bits and Pearson’s Weekly in the snippet 
line, and doubt was expressed as to the wisdom of including such stuff to 
the possible exclusion of valuable contributions and papers. After this the 
Pseudonyms settled down in earnest to tackle the problem of supplying 
standard copyright songs in sheet form to Public Libraries. Practically 
everyone was agreed as to the desirability of doing this if possible, but a 
strong feeling was expressed against the proposal on the grounds of expense, 
difficulty of storage and issue, selection of songs, and great liklihood of 
single copies being insufficient. It was also pointed out that compar- 
atively few songs /ive for more than a single season, and that in this 
respect they cannot compare even with novels, so that much useless 
lumber would in time be gathered. But the main argument against 
was held to be that of disproportionate cost, 1s. 4d. per single song 
being thought too great a price for effusions like “In the Gloaming,” 
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when the whole of Schubert’s Songs, or National Songs of England 
could be bought in an appropriate dook form for 4s. or 5s. The 
discussion brought out many strong opinions in favour of Music being 
a permanent department of every Public Library. 


~< 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


000 
LIBRARY ASSISTANTS AND THE SLAMMED DOOR. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary WORLD. 

Sir,—I am glad to see, by reference to Zhe Library Assistant for 
some numbers past, that the Library Assistants’ Association are 
labouring for the exclusion of everybody, save those employed in 
libraries, from any educational or other classes organised by the Library 
Association. This is as it ought to be. I have long felt that the 
majority of library assistants were greatly in need of effective protection 
against the aggressive inroads of well-educated outsiders, thirsting for 
appointments without undergoing the drudgery of acquiring the necessary 
technical knowledge. The ability to wield a paste-brush can only be 
obtained after years of arduous application as a junior library assistant, 
and the herculean task of mastering the intricacies of issuing books and 
changing newspapers on the reading stands can hardly be accomplished 
in a lifetime. What reward is it then for anyone who has undergone 
all this preliminary apprenticeship, to be placed in competition with 
one who may, because of his educational advantages, be thoroughly 
well up in the principles of cataloguing and classification? I protest 
against well-educated people being allowed to take library appoint- 
ments in competition with those who have gone through the mill, and 
hope the “ Open Door” will be slammed in their faces. The public do 
not require educated assistants, but only those who have either neglected 
or never had proper opportunities of education, because the average 
reader is illiterate himself and naturally prefers an attendant just about 
up to his own standard. I think the system of classes and examinations 
a mistake, at any rate on present lines. My idea would be to appoint 
an Examination Committee of the Library Association which would issue 
certificates of ability in library management to every dona-fde assistant 
who could prove two or three years service in a Public Library and the 
technical power to stick labels on books squarely and neatly. All 
library appointments, present and to come, should be balloted for 
among the existing office-holders, and so would be secured that exclusive 
right and certainty of promotion which already obtains in some govern- 
ment departments. I dissent entirely from the idea that education is 
wanted or looked for in a library assistant or librarian, and I hope the 
Library Assistants’ Association will persist in their endeavour to make 
librarianship a strict preserve for the poor assistants, who naturally 
resent having their perquisites poached on by hungry collegians who 
hardly know paste from blanc-mange. 

AN ASSISTANT WHO BELIEVES IN MONOPOLY. 





